THE GOLDEN MIDDLE AGE
to say that no author, no matter in which century he wrote,
has ever undergone the racking physical labour of writing
a whole book with his own hands, to say nothing of the mental
labour of composing it, unless he thought it at least possible
that there would be someone to read it.   But whereas a
Sophocles or a Horace could count their readers in tens, an
Abelard, a John of Salisbury, or a Gilbert Poree, could look
forward to hundreds, and even thousands. A man as exciting
and as popular as Abelard achieved so large a circulation for
his work as to place him almost on the same level of ubiquity
as any of the more famous novelists of to-day. "Peter Abelard
is again teaching novelties," wrote the alarmed William of
St. Thierry. "His books cross the sea, pass the Alps. His new
notions and dogmas about the Faith are carried through
kingdom and province." It is perhaps the only sentence in a
long and hysterical letter which speaks the exact, unexag-
gerated truth. Abelard employed no literary or publicity agent,
resorted to the good offices of no publisher, and was unassisted
by woodpulp or linotype, but his books did cross seas and
mountains and were carried throughout kingdoms and pro-
vinces. John of Salisbury's popularity was less extensive, but he
too enjoyed a very considerable circulation all over Western
Europe and in Italy.  Not all the famous men of the century
enjoyed so wide a circulation for their books.   Gerald of
Wales sent one of his books to King John, and suggested that
the King might employ someone to translate it into French,
so that "Gerald might reap the fruits of his toil which, under
illiterate princes, had been lost, since there were so few to
read his books. Poets and authors, indeed, crave after immor-
tality, but do not reject any advantages that may offer."1 It is
1 Autobiography, Vol. II.
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